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RURAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRESS  IN  STEARNS  COUNTY,  MINNESOTA 

I.     A  SUMMARY  ANALYSIS 

By  Warren  R.  Bailey,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist  l/ 


INTRODUCTION 


During  the  last  3  years  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  closing  and  summarizing  farm  account 
records  which  were  kept  by  FSA  clients  in  Minnesota.     These  summaries 
were  returned  to  the  clients  and  to  the  county  supervisor  s .     To  round  out 
the  study  and  to  investigate  the  problems  of  farm  and  home  planning,  it 
was  decided  to  study  more  intensively  a  restricted  area  using  all  the 
data  available  to  the  end  of  relating  the  performance  of  clients  to  their 
individual  situations. 

The  present  study  r;as  undertaken  in  Stearns  County,  which  was 
selected  primarily  because  it  was  one  of  the  counties  where  the  largest 
number  of  records  had  been  closed.     It  wa.s  possible,  therefore,  to  get 
sufficient  data  for  the  study  from  the  records  of  one  county  supervisor's 
office,  thus  expediting  the  work  of  collecting  data. 

Stearns  County  is  located  alonp-  the  Mississippi  River  about  75 
miles  northwest  of  Minneapolis.     Not  far  to  the  north  and  east  begin  the 
forest  cut-over  areas  of  the  State.     Native  pasture  land  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  is  still  partly  covered  with  bimbor  and  brush.     For  a 
time  after  the  pioneer  period,  small  grain  continued  to  dominate  the 
agriculture  of  this  area.     Then,   cash  grain  gave  way  to  livestock  produc- 
tion which  in  turn  has  been  largely  replaced  by  dairying.     The  present 
type  of  farming  in  the  county  is  designated  as  South  Central  Dairy. 


l/  This  study  wa.s  supervised  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Hady,  Division  of  Farm 
Management    and  Costs,  Bureau   of  Agricultural  Economics.     Valuable  aid 
and  criticism  were  given  by  Dr.  George  A.  Pond  and  Dr,  Wt  P.  Ranney  of 
the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     The  study  was  materially 
aided  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Brinkman,  County  Supervisor, 
and  Miss  Jeannctto  R.  Goldthcrpc ,  homo  Management  Supervisor,  of  the 
Steams  County  Rehabilitation  office. 
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The  major  portion  of  the  study  is  concerned  ■with  72  standard  2/ 
rehabilitation  clients  who  received  their  first  loans  between  December 
1935  and  July  1936,  and  who  completed  at  least  one  3/  farm  account  record 
during  the   193  6-38  period.     There  wore  42  additionaT  standard  cases  who 
did  not  return  complete  farm  account  records.     Statistical  measures  of 
similarity  between  record  and  non-rcccrd  cases  show  that  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  the  two;  hence,  the  sarrplc  is  considered 
representative  of  standard  rehabilitation  clients  in  the  county. 

Data  for  the  study  were  gathered  from  three  major  sources,  (l) 
farm  account  record  summaries,   (2)   the  files  of  the  county  supervisor's 
office,  and  (3)   farm  visits  to  FSA  clients.     Summaries  of  the  farm  account 
records  include.,  in  addition  to  income  statements,   crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction data.     From  the  county  supcrvis  or' s  office  files  were  taken  (l) 
the  farm  management  plans,   (2)  information  from  farm  leases,   (3)   a  descrip- 
tion of  livestock,  machinery,  and  equipment  found  in  mortgages,  and  (4) 
data  regarding  the  case  history  of  the  clients.     Farm  visits  were  made  to 
secure  additional  data  about  the  character  and  condition  of  farm  buildings, 
fences,  and  Other  equipment,  about  the  soil,  topography,  and  vegetative 
cover  of  the  land,  and  about  the  usual  farm  practices  such  as  crop  rota-  \ 
tions,  use  of  fertilizer,  seasonal  character  of  livestock  enterprises, 
tillage  practices,  and  others.     In  addition  to  these,  the  farm  maps  and 
productivity  data  gathered  by  the  AAA  in  the  winter  of  1937-38  were  secured 
for  all  farms  operated  by  clients  who  wore  in  the  AAA  program. 

The  general  plan  of  the  study  was:     First,  to  examine  what  was 
expected  of  the  FSA  clients  as  shown  by  the  farm  and  home  plans;  second, 
to  examine  w  hat  the  clients  had  accomplished  as  shown  by  the  summaries 
of  their  account  records;  third,  to  compare  what  was  accomplished  with 
what  had  been  expected;  and  fourth,  to  determine  what  could  be  expected 
of  the  clients. 

To  determine  what  had  been  expected  of  the  clients,  data  from  the 
farm  plans  were  summarized.     These  summaries  included  the  production  of 
crops,   livestock  and  livestock  products,  cash  receipts  from  specific 
sources,  farm  and  non-farm  cash  operating  expenses  and  capital  expenses, 
and  the  estimated  payments  on  debts. 

Comparable  data  taken  from  the  farm  account  records  were  also  sum- 
marized for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  farm  and  home  plans.  This 
comparison  between  the  record  and  the  farm  and  home  plan  surved  to  indi- 
cate the  extent  and  manner  in  which  clients  had  accomplished  what  was 
expected  of  them.     It  served  also  as  a  point  of  departure  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  expo ctati ons  were  not  realized.     Further  compari- 
sons were  made  in  more  specific  details  such  as  crop  yields,  butterfat 


2/  Standard  clients  arc  distinguished  from  emergency  cases  in  that  they 
include  complete  farm  and  home  plans  and  all  of  the  client's  property  is 
mortgaged. 

3/  Although  all  clients  are  required  by  the  FSA.  to  keep  accounts,  not  all 
keep  books  well  enough  to  be  readily  closed  and  summarized. 


production,  said  hog  production,  Such  comparisons  were  an  aid  in  locating 
enterprises  in  which  clients  had  either  surpassed  or  had  not  equalled  the 
estimates  in  their  farm  plans. 

In  order  fully  to  evaluate  the  reasons  for  success  or  failure  of 
clients  to  accomplish  the  original  expectations,  additional  data  concern- 
ing the  clients'  particular  situations  were  collected.     These  additional 
data  included  an  examination  of  the  land,  "buildings,  fences,   crop  s ced- 
ing s,  and  other  resources  on  the  farm  as  obtained,  in  farm  visits.  It 
also  included  whatever  description  could  be  obtained  of  the  livestock  and 
machinery  from  the  farm  mortgages  as  well  as  from  the  farm  and  home  plans. 
An  estimate  of  the  clients'   abilities  was  made  with  respect  to  capacity 
and  efficiency  in  management  as  indicated  by  their  background  and  train- 
ing, previous  achievements,  health,  initiative,   resourcefulness,  and  other 
attributes . 

From  the  analysis  of  these  data  an  estimate  of  what  could  be  ex- 
pected of  a  representative  grotip  of  clients  was  undertaken.     All  cases 
in  the  study  were  classified  according  to  age  of  operator,  size  of  farm 
business,  and  managerial  ability  of  the   operator.     It  was  hoped  that  from 
the  study  of  these  representati vo  cases  would  come  a  cross-section  of 
what  could  be  expected  of  rehabilitation  clients  in  the  county.  Although 
a  statistical  summary  of  these  findings  is  as  yet  incomplete,   some  of  the 
general  conclusions  are  presented  in  this  preliminary  report.     Later  re- 
ports will  present  the  analysis  in  more  detail,  and  will  contain  definite 
suggestions  for  preparing  farm  plans  best  suited  to  the  rehabilitation 
farms  and  farmers  of  the  area. 


CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS 


The  applicants  for  FSA  loans  group  themselves  into  three  main 
categories,   (l)  farmers  who  had  exhausted  all  other  credit  possibilities, 
(2)  non-farm,  laborers  who  had  lost  their  jobs,  and  (3)  young  farm  laborers 
who  wanted  to  begin  farming  for  themselves.     All  of  these  groups  had  one 
common  characteristic  -  they  could  get  no  credit  from  any  of  the  usual 
commercial,  public,  and  quasi-public  agencies. 

Of  the  first  group,  some  had  liabilities  equal  or  nearly  equal  to 
their  assets.     Others  whose  liabilities  amounted  to  but  30  percent  of 
their  assets  likewise  could  obtain  no  credit  from  other  agencies.  Farm 
income  had  been  reduced  by  the  agricultural  depression  and  by  the  drought 
of  1934.     Some  farmers  in  addition  had  lost  a  part  of  their  livestock 
through  disease.     The  replacement  of  worn-out  machinery  during  the  depres- 
sion had  been  delayed  on  many  farms  while  on  still  others,  capital  goods 
had  been  dissipated  in  an  attempt  to  meet  interest  and  principal  payments 
on  debts.     In  some  cases,  extended  sickness  in  the  family  had  left  a  heavy 
burden.     For  one  or  more  of  these  reasons  all  but  two  of  the  72  clients 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  some  caoital  goods. 

Few  of  those  clients  who  had  not  farmed  the  previous  year  had  any 
capital  goods  or  any  savings.     The  decision  to  begin  farming  had  usually 
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come  after  the  meaner  savings  from  previous  employment  were  exhausted. 
Few  of  the  young  farm  laborers  who  were  set  up  in  farming  by  the  FSA 
had  any  capital  goods  other  than  a  team  of  horses,   a  few  dairy  cows,  and 
a  machine  or  two. 

PREVIOUS  INCOME  OF  CLIENTS 


It  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  amount  and  source  of  income 
received  by  the  F^A  farm  borrowers  during  the  year  prior  to  getting  a 
loan.     This  information  was  supplied  by  the  client  and  entered  in  an 
appropriate  section  of  the  farm  and  home  plan.     The  data  have  been  sum- 
marized in  tabic  1  for  the  54  clients  who  had  farmed  and  for  4  of  the  18 
clients  who  had  not  farmed  the  previous  year. 

For  those  who  had  famed  the  average  cash  receipts  per  client 
were  $565.00.     Of  this  amount  dairy  products  contributed  38  percent, 
relief  and  grants  14  percent,  hogs  11  percent,  and  crops,  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  cattle  each  contributed  loss  than  10  percent  of  the  total. 
Fifty- two  of  the  54  clients  reported  receipts  from  dairy  products,  39 
reported  receipts  from  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  and  eggs,  40  reported 
income  from  relief,  and  27  showed  receipts  from  sales  of  crops.     A  few 
reported  receipts  from  sheep,  miscellaneous  employment,  agricultural  con- 
servation payments,  and  other  sources. 

There  were  reports  of  cash  receipts  from  only  four  clients  who 
had  not  farmed  the  year  -prior  to  the  loan.     These  figures  probably  do 
not  include  all  income  received,  but  if  they  are  representative  the  aver- 
age cash  income-  of  the  group  v/as  very  low.     Some  non-farm  laborers  had 
lived  at  the  edge  of  small  villages  and  had  supplemented  their  wages  ty 
raising  vegetables  on  small  nearby  plots.     All  had  received  some  relief, M 
either  direct  or  from  employment  on  Government  projects.  4/    A  few  had 
some  off-farm  employment  which  in  most  cases  could  not  be  considered 
permanent. 

RESOURCES  ALREADY  OWNED 

Clients  who  had  not  farmed  the  previous  year  had  very  few  resources 
other  than  their  own  labor  which  is,  however,   one  of  the  major  resources 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  area.     Of  the  clients  who  had  farmed  the  pre- 
vious year,   all  had  some  livestock,  machinery    and  equipment,  and  supplies 
tut  for  many  their  resources  had  been  dissipated.     The  pressure  of  indebt- 
edness had  led  them  to  neglect  the  replacement  of  worn  machinery  and  equip- 
ment.     Purchase  of  much  needed  young  horses  had  boon  postponed.     This  had 
to  be  done  before  field  operations  for  the  season  could  begin. 


4/  An  early  requirement  of  rural  rehabilitation  was  that  applicants  be 
taken  from  the  relief  rolls  but  it  was  relatively  easy  for  prospective 
clients  to  meet  this  requirement. 
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A  brief  summary  of  the  value  of  resources  which  PSA  clients  owned 
before  getting  their  loans  is  found  in  table  2. 


Table  2.-  Value  of  resources  owned  by  FSA  clients  before  receiving 

their,  first  loans  1/ 


:     m  ,    ,  :     _            ;  Value       :   Average  :  Percent 

To-tal          Farms            *                  i  - 

Resources               :         '  :           ,  .     :por  farm  :     value     :  of 

value  reporting  -                     _  ,    ,  . 

:  :                °; reporting:  all  farms:  total 

:   Dollars  :     Number  :  Dollars  :  Dollars  •  Percent 


Land  and  buildings  43,400  :  10  :  4,340  :  761  :  37 

Livestock  :  37,430  :  50  :  749  :  657  :  32 

Machinery  :  16,887  :  53  :  319'  :  296  :  14 

Feed  and  seed   :  9,255  :  52  :  178  :  162  :  8 

Household   :  9,38  6  :  55  :  171  :  165  :  8 

Misc.   supplies   :  674  :  27  :  25  :  12  :  1 


Total   ,  :   117,062  :         57       :     2,053     :     2,055     :  100 


l/  From  the  farm  and  home  plans. 


Although  only  10  clients  were  landowners,  real  estate  accounted 
for  37  percent  of  the  value  of  all  resources.     Livestock  comprised  32 
percent,  machinery  14  percent,  feed  and  seed  S  percent,  household  goods  ^' 
8  percent,  and  miscellaneous  supplies  1  percent  of  the  total  resources, 
respectively.     Of  the  57  clients  reporting  the  value  of  resources,  7 
reported  no  livestock,  4  no  machinery  and  equipment,  5  no  feed  and  seed, 
and  2  reported  no  value  of  household  furnishings. 

While  the  average  net  worth  of  clients  was  $871,  the  range  was 
rather  wide.     One  client's  liabilities  exceeded  his  assets  by  $316,  while 

the  most  "wealthy"  client  had  a  net  worth  of-  $8,5.78. 


F0W  BORROWED  FUNDS  WERE  USED 


One  of  the  functions  of  the  FSA  was  to  provide  credit  facilities 
which  would  enable  the  farm  family  to  suoplcmcnt  the  resources  already 
owned  with  such  additions  as  were  needed  to  assist  them  to  become  self- 
supporting  members  of  the  community.     It  is  of  interest  to  observe  how 
the  proceeds  of  the  FSA  loans  were  used  as  shown  in  table  3.     About  46 
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percent  of  the  "first  loans"  5/  were  used  to  purchase  livestock  consisting 
of  horses,  dairy  cows,  brood  sows,  and  poultry.     The  next  largest  portion 
of  the  borrowed  funds,  about  34  percent,  v;as  used  to  refinance  old  debts 
of  the  clients.     The  purchase  of  machinery  consumed  12  percent  of  the  loans 
and  seed  and  feed  8  percent. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  FSA  to  make  supplementary  loans  or  to 
renew  old  loans  when  the  client  had  again  encountered  financial  difficul- 
ties.    Two-thirds  of  the  funds  from  these  second  or  supplemental  loans 
were  used  to  purchase  feed  and  seed,  while  about  one-fifth  was  used  to 
purchase  livestock  and  about  one-eighth  to  refinance  debts.     That  so  much 
of  the  funds  from  second  loans  was  used  to  purchase  feed  and  seed  is  to  be 
expected  because  of  the  drought  which  occurred  the  year  most  loans  were 
initiated.     A  second  supplemental  or  third  loan  was  granted  to  16  clients, 
two-thirds  of  the  funds  from  which  were  used  to  refinance  old  debts  or  to 
renew  previous  rehabilitation  loans.     One-fourth  of  the  funds  from  the 
second  supplemental  loan  was  used  to  purcliase  livestock. 

These  data  are  not  presented  to  imply  that  clients  follow  a  certain 
pattern  in  their  credit  needs  during  the  rehabilitation  process.     It  would 
be  misleading  to  make  such  an  implication  since  a  large  part  of  supplemen- 
tary loans  was  necessary  because  of  the  drought  and  since  the  third  year 
loans  were  predominantly  for  refinancing  or  renewing  former  loans,  which 
exigencies  were  also  partly  caused. by  the  drought  in  the  first  year. 

It  was  already  noted  that  considerable  funds  were  used  from  the 
supplementary  loans  to  purchase  livestock.     This  is  true  for  both  the 
second  and  third  year  loans.     Since  these  clients  had  been  established 
as  "going  concerns"  at  the  time  of  the  original  loan,  the  question  arises 
as  to  why  it  became  necessary  to  purchase  more  livestock  only  a  year  or 
two  after  the  first  loan.     There  is  no  single  answer  to  this  question,  i 
Some  clients  had  to  replace  horses  which  had  died  from  "sleeping  sickness," 
a  disease  which  was  becoming  common  in  Minnesota  at  that  time.     The  dairy 
herds  of  a  few  clients  became  infected  with  contagious  abortion  and  the 
diseased  animals  had  to  be  replaced.     Some  borrowers  purchased  dairy  cows 
which  were  at  the  time  productive,   but  which  would  soon  have  to  be  replaced 
by  young  anima.ls.     At  the  same  time  few  young  stock  were  purchased  for 
replacements.     It  was  expected  that  replacements  would  be  produced  from 
the  natural  increase  of  the  herd..    However,  2  to  3  years  were  required  to 
bring  heifers  into  production.     During  that  time  there  were  casualties 
among  the  producing  herds  and  as  a  consequence  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
r  e  p la  c  erne  nt  c  ows  . 

The  number  and  age  classification  for  both  dairy  cows  and  horses 
which  were  purchased  by  clients  with  the  proceeds  of  each  of  the  three 
loans  are  shown  in  table  4.     It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  14  percent 
of  the  cows  purchased  with  the  first  loan  were  over  8  years  old,  while 


•5/  The  cs.ses  in  this  study  have  been  arranged  according  to  how  long  the 
client  had  participated.     All  first  loans  are  grouped  together,  and  so 
on,  regardless  of  the  year  the  loan  was  granted. 
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only  4  percent  were  under  2-£-  years  old.     It  is  true  that  some  dairy  cows 
continue  to  produce  after  their  eighth  year  but  more  often  they  begin  to 
decline  after  chat  age.     It  is  also  true  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
purchase  young  cows  because  few  are  for  sale.     The  purchase  of  heifers 
from  herds  whose  production  record  is  unfamiliar  to  the  buyer  is  also 
hazardous.     Old  cows  probably  could  be  purchased  at  lower  cost  than  younger' 
animals.     However,  the  economy  of  buying  old  cows  is  questionable.  As 
observed  from  the  table,  more  dairy  cows  were  purchased  with  the  third 
loan  than  with  the  second.     This  can  probably  be  explained  partly  by  the 
fact  that  the  old  cows  purchased  with  the  first  loan  had  more  than  one 
productive  year  left,  and  so,  fewer  replacements  were  needed  the  second 
year. 

A  few  dairy  cows  were  purchased  with  the  second  and  third  loans  as 
a  consequence  of  expanding  farm  units.     At  the  time  they  became  clients 
some  operators  could  find  only  o.  small  farm  for  rent.     A  year  or  two  later 
when  they  had  moved  to  a  larger  unit  they  expanded  their  dairy  enterprise 
with  the  help  of  a  supplementary  loan.     It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
finance  the  expansion  themselves  because  their  income  had  been  low  on  the 
smaller  unit. 

In  addition  to  "sleeping  sickness,"  old  age  contributed  to  the  loss 
among  work  animals.     Of  the  horses  owned  by  clients  when .  they  obtained 
their  first  loans,  42  percent  were  over  12  years  of  age,  while  only  7 
percent  were  under  3.     The  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  their 
horses  were  old  emphasizes  the  extent  to  which  the  clients'   capital  goods 
had  been  dissipo.tod  in  their  efforts  to  meet  obligations.     Twenty  percent 
of  the  horses  which  clients  bought  with  their  first  loans  were  12  years 
old  or  over,  while  76  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  3  and  12.  This 
indicates  that  they  did  not  replace  all  of  their  old  work  stock  with 
young  horses  at  the  time  of  their  first  loans  and  partly  explains  why 
more  horses  were  bought  with  the  second  and  third  loans.     The  fact  that 
r  very  few  farmers  were  moving  to  larger  unit's  the  second  and  third  year 
also  partly  explains  why  more  horses  •.■■/ere  bought. 

The  problem  of  selection  of  resources  to  supplement  those  already 
owned  presents  some  difficulties.     The  client's  first  consideration  is 
his  own  resources.     His  next  is  to  select  those  resources  which  would 
combine  with  his  cyan  to  form  a  producing  organization  which  best  fits  his  :j 
situation.     Shall  he  buy  old  or  young  cows  -  young  cows  which  cost  more 
but  which  have  many  productive  years  ahead  of  them,   or  Jld  cows  which  will 
raise  a  calf  or  two  before  they  decline  in  milk  production.     In  the  final 
analysis  the  decision  obviously  depends  upon  the  individual  situation.  If 
the  farmer  needs  only  one  or  two  more  cows  and  at  the  same  time  hns  heifers 
which  will  soon  become  productive,  the  purchase  of  old  cows,   soon  to  be 
discarded,   may  be  the  logical  decision.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   it  will  be 
some  time  before  he  can  raise  replacements,  younger  animals  should  be  pur- 
chased. 

Clients  are  likely  to  have  a  limited  knowledge  of  what  the  market 
offers  and  are  seldom  in  a  favorable  bargaining  position  so  that  they 
need  assistance  when  they  purchase  livestock.     They  may  also  be  inclined, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  be  over-optimistic  regarding  the  productive  life  of 
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an  animal  and  somewhat  shortsighted  in  their  plans  on  the  other  hand. 
When  the  farm  is  expected  to  function  continuously  for  a  5-year  period, 
provision  must  be  made  in  the  plans  for  the  continued  productivity  of  the 
resource.     It  is  not  suggested  that  a  single  plan  con  be  followed  for  the 
entire  period.     Adjustments  mil  have  to  he  nude,   but  they  can  be  most 
easily  accomplished  when  they  have  been  anticipated. 

In  general,  it  is  believed  that  clients  in  Stearns  County  have  sup- 
plemented their  machinery  and  equipment  resources  wisely.     They  seldom 
purchase  new  equipment  but  rather  buy  what  they  need  at  farm  auction  sales. 

They  have  shown  considerable  ingenuity  in  repairing  such  machinery  and  in 
keeping  down  costs.     In  the  main  they  have  not  suffered  for  lack  of 
machinery  and  equipment  for  crop  production.     Later  discussion  will  indi- 
cate that  in  some  instances,  the  farm  organization  would  have  been  improved 
by  the  purchase  of  equipment  such  as  movable  hog  and  poultry  brooder  houses, 
movable  granaries,  and  fencing  materials. 

EXPECTATIONS  AND  REALIZATIONS 


Borrowers  of  the  FSA  were  ejected  bo  retire  their  loans  in  5  years. 
This  was  true  of  all  loans  whether  granted  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
capital  equipment  or  for  meeting  operating  expenses.     At  first  it  was 
assumed  that  the  loans  would  be  repaid  in  five,  equal  installments,  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  in  many  cases  that  earnings  for  the  first  year  were 
insufficient  to  moot  the  first  payment.    Accordingly,  arrangements  were 
made  to  reduce  the  first  one  or  two  payments  and  increase  the  later  ones 
when,  it  was  anticipated,  earnings  would  be  greater.     The  manner  in  which 
the  clients  were  expected  to  develop  into  self-reliant  members  of  the 
community  and  to  repay  their  loans  is  best  portrayed  in  the  farm  plans 
Bhich  were  drawn  up  for  them  when  they  received  their  loans.. 

The  best  source  of  data  for  determining  what  the  clients  have  accom- 
plished is  the  farm  account  records.     The  records  do  n  t  in  all  cases 
cover  exactly  the  same  period  as  the  farm  and  home  plans,  since  the  former 
include  a  12-month  period  beginning  March  1  while  the  latter  begin  at  any 
dote.     Usually,  however,   the  farm  and  home  plans  are  for  a  year  beginning 
sometime  during  the  later  winter  or  early  spring  months,  either  .just  before 

or  just  after  March  first.     In  all  cases  the  farm,  and  home  plans  and  the 
account  records  are  for  the  same  crop  year  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  sufficiently  comparable  for  this  analysis.     The  fan-  and  home  plan 
outlines  the  expectations  of  the  client  and  the  farm  account  record  sum- 
marizes what  he  accomplished .     A  comparison  of  the  account  records  with 
the  farm  and  home  plans  will  serve  to  indicate  how  the  clients  fared  as 
compared  to  expectations .     This  inquiry  may  also  reveal  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  farm  and  homo  plans. 

Stearns  County  agriculture  is  founded  primarily  on  the  production 
of  feed  crops  which  are  marketed  in  the  form   )f  livestock  and  livestock 
products.     Cash  creps,  including  potatoes,  tobacco,   canning  peas,  and 
various  grass  seeds,  contribute  but  a  min  r  portion  of  the  farm  inc  >mc. 
Since  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  would  in  part 
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reflect  crop  production,  an  examination  of  estimated  crop  yields  is  made 
at  this  point. 

The  farm  and  home  plans  include  the  farmer's  reported  crop. yields 
for  the  previous  year  and  the  estimated  yields  for  the  coming  year.  They 
have  been  tabulated  and  averaged  in  table  5  for  the  cases  studied.  In- 
cluded in  the  table  also  are  the  average  crop  yields  for  Stearns  County, 
1921-37.     Average  yields  on  farms   operated  by  clients  for  the  first  year 
of  the  plan  were  far  below  those  expected.     This  Gan  be  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  crop  yields  in  general  were  seriously  affected  by  the 
drought  in  1936.     However,   as  will  bo  observed  from  the  table,  the  expected 
yields  were  even  somewhat  higher  than  the  long-time  average  yields  for  the 

county.     The  difference  between  the  two  would  be  of  less  significance  if 
the  clients'   farms  were  equal  in  productivity  to  the  average  of  the  county. 

Although  some  of  the  clients'   farms  have  better  than  average  soil,  the 
group  as  a  whole  arc  below  the  county  average  in  productivity.     On  the 
basis  of  the  AAA  rating  the  farms  operated  by  FSA  clients  have  an  average 
relative  productivity  of  90  percent  of  the  county  average.     The  range  is 
from  70  to  110  percent  of  the  average  for  the  county.     Of  course,  this 
rating  of  relative  productivity  is  less  reliable  for  the  individual  crops. 
The  soils  on  some  farms  having  a  low  productivity  rating  are  often  well 
adapted  to ' rye  and  alfalfa  but  produce  very  poor  crops  of  oats  and  barley. 
Therefore,  the  productivity  rating  as  derived  from  the  AAA.  data  con  be 
considered  only  as  a  first  approximation  and  yield  estimates  for  particular 

crops  must  be  further  adjusted  to  the  individual  farm. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  last  column  of  table  5,  which  shows  the 
estimated  crop  yields  in  the  farm,  plans  as  a  percentage  of  adjusted  county 
average  yields.     The  latter  figures  were  derived  by  adjusting  the  county 
average  yields  by  the  average  AAA  relative  productivity  rating  for  these 
farms.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  former  are  generally  from  15  to  30 
percent  higher  than  the  latter.     Although  clients'   farms  were  lower  than 
average  in  productivity,  higher  than  average  yields  were  estimated  in 
their  farm  and  homo  plans.     Clients  expected  to  produce  higher  yields  than 
their  non-client  neighbors  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  operating  poorer 
farms.     Furthermore,  many  of  the  clients  were  beloxv  average  in  managerial 
ability,  many  had  not  farmed  the  previous  year  and  although  they  had  had 
farm  experience  could  not  be  expected  to  be  immediately  as  effective  as 
more  experienced  operators.     Finally,  many  clients  were  operating  farms 
which  they  had  not  operated  the  previous  year,  and  they  would  need  time  to 
become  familiar  with  problems  peculiar  to  the  locality. 

The  estimation  of  crop  yields  which  may  be  expected  on  a  particular 
farm,  is  not  an  easy  job  even  when  several  years'   records  are  available. 
It  becomes  even  more  of  a  problem  when  a  farm  is  being  operated  for  the 
first  time.     Under  such  circumstances  county  average  yields  appear  to  bo 
the  best  source  of  data.     The  county  figures  must  then  be  adjusted  to  the 
individual  farm.     The  reliability  of  county  average  yields  as  a  base  is 
suggested  by  the  similarity  between  average  yields  reported  by  clients 
and  the  adjusted  county  average  yields  (see  table  5) .     Where  detailed 
soil  maps  arc  available  and  the  county  average  yields  can  be  adjusted  • 
according  to  soil  types,  fairly  reliable  estimates  can  be  made.     In  the 
absence  of  soil  maps  the  estimator  must  resort  to  other  sources  of 
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information.     Records  on  neighborhood  farms,   or  farms  with  similar  soil 
may  be  available  and,  if  so,  used  to  advantage.    Each  county  supervisor 
could  develop  crop  yield  estimates  of  his  own  for  various  parts  of  his 
county  to  bo  used  by  clients  in  formulating  their  plans.     At  best,  esti- 
mates of  crop  yields  will  be  subject  to  considerable  error,  making  it 
even  more  imperative  that  they  be  carefully  considered.     The  problem  of 
variability  in  crop  yields  in  its  effect  on  the  farm  organization  will 
be  considered  in  a  later  section. 

In  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  more  was 
anticipated  in  the  farm  and  home  plans  than  the  clients  accomplished. 
This  is  shown  in  table  6.     No  doubt  the  reduced  crop  production  caused 
by  the  drought  in  1936  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  livestock  enterprises, 
particularly  since  many  clients  had  received  their  loans  that  year  and 
had  no  feed  reserves. 


Table  6.-  Rates  and  volumes  of  -oroduction  of 
and  livestock  products,  as  reported 


Hogs  produced 

per  farm  . . . 
Dairy  cows 

per  herd  .  . . 
Butter fat 
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In  butterfat  production  the  farm  and  home  plan  estimates  were  not 
attained  by  the  clients  during  their  first  year  of  participation,  "'.hereas 
an  average  of  the  estimated  production  per  farm  was  1,684  pounds,  the 
actual  average  was  but  1,240  pounds  or  74  percent  of  the  estimate.  The 
average  of  the  estimated  production  was  195  pounds  per  cow,  while  i"he 
average  of  actual  production  was  152  pounds.     Furthermore,  the  actual 
number  of  producing  cows  was  only  93  percent  of  the  number  estimated  in 
the  plans. 
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The  data  for  the  second  and  third  years  of  clients'  participation 
show  that  the  number  of  dairy  cows ' in  production  were  overestimated  by 
about  the  same  amount  as  for  the  first  year,  and  that  actual  production 
per  cow  was  nearer  that  estimated  both  because  estimates  were  lower  and 
'because  actual  production  was  higher  than  in  the  first  year. 

For  the  continued  failure  of  butterfat  production  to  equal  esti- 
mates in  the  second  and  third  years,  a  number  of  reasons  can  be  sug- 
gested.    One  is  that  the  average  productive  capacity  of  the  dairy  herds 
was  overestimated,  both  because  many  cows  which  were  purchased  were 
inferior  and  because  the  neglect  of  replacements  reduced  the  number  of 
productive  cow-months  below  that  estimated. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  failure  of  butterfat  production 
to  reach  expectations  was  no  doubt  the  lack  of  proper  housing  facilities 
on  many  farms.     Winters  in  this  area  are  long  and  cold  and  dairy  cows  are 
usually  barn-fed  from  7  to  8  months  of  the  year.     Most  barns  are  seriously 

inadequate,  therefore  considerably  more  feed  is  required  and  the  milk 
flow  is  maintained  only  with  extra  care  and  management. 

Besides  inadequate  housing,  so mo  clients  had  the  additional  handi- 
cap of  having  breeds  which  are  less  able  to  withstand  a  rigorous  climate. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better  dairy  management 
to  have  the  cows  freshen  early  in  spring  with  the  lactation  period  coin- 
ciding with  the  pasture  season.     The  cows  would  be  carried  over  the 
coldest  part  of  the  winter  in  dry  condition.     The  emphasis  would  shift 
from  a  barn-feeding  dairy  enterprise  to  one  of  pasture-feeding.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  winter  production  have  been  that  average  prices 
are  higher  at  that  time,  and  that  spring  pasture  increases  the  milk  flow 
midway  in  the  lactation  period.    What  is  most  economic  for  the  producers 
who  are  well  equipped  may  be  uneconomic  for  those  who  are  less  fortunate 
in  this  respect. 

Finally,  it  is  believed  that  not  enough  attention  has  been  given 
by  farmers  generally  in  Stearns  County,  as  well  as  by  FSA  clients,  to 
providing  adequate  pasture  and  high-quality  roughage.     During  the  last 
few  decades  more  and  more  of  the  native  pasture  and  hay  land  has  been 
transferred  to  crops  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  dairy  cows  has 
increased.     The  native  grasses  which  formerly  produced  forage  throughout 
the  summer  months  have  been  succeeded  by  blue  grass  which  goes  into  a 
resting  stage  from  early  July  to  late  August.     This  period  is  a  busy  one 
on  the  farm  and  the*  tendency  is  for  farmers  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
pastures  arc  dry  and  the  forage  sparse. 

Legume  hays  have  become  a  part  of  the  cropping  systems  in  the 
county  only  in  recent  years.     This  situation  is  surprising  because 
alfalfa  and  the  clovers  are  well  adapted  and  produce  good  yields.  Reli- 
ance for  winter  roughage  has  been  pieced  largely  on  wild  hay,  corn 
stover,  end  straw  from  small  grains.    All  of  these  arc  low-grade  roughage 
for  the  dairy  herd.     Heavier  feeding  of  concentrates  is  necessary  when 
poor  roughage  is  included  in  the  ration.     This  is  not,  however,   a  surplus 
grain  producing  area  and  often  a  shortage  occurs. 
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Very  few  clients  of  the  F3A  have  cropping  systems  which  provide 
enough  high-quality  roughage  for  their  needs.     This-  is  particularly  true 
of  those  who  have  only  recently  operated  their- present  farms.     It  takes 
time  to  initiate  a  well-balanced  crop  rotation.     Few  of  their  farms  had 
any  pee  dings  of  perennial  legumes  before  the  clients  first  operated  them. 
They  hesitate  to  start  seedings  vshich  require  2  years  to  become  produc- 
tive when  they  have  no  assurance  of  continued  tenure.     Clients  are  com- 
pelled to  follow  a  short-sighted  policy  of  getting  all  they  can  from  the 
farm  during  the  current  year  instead  of  building  for  the  future.     The  use 
of  annual  legumes  might  partially  solve  this  problem  of  better  roughage 
but  as  yet  little  has  been  done  in  that  direction.     Most  annual  legumes 
do  not  produce  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  roughage  that  biennial 
or  perennial  legumes  produce.     Before  even  annual  legumes  will  be  used 
extensively  an  educational  program  would  be  necessary  to  convince  the 
clients  of  the  importance  of  better  roughage. 

The  production  of  hogs  was  likewise  less  than  that  expected  in 
the  farm  and  home  plan  for  the   first  year  of  participation  (see  table  6), 
Whereas  the  plans  estimate  the  production  of  3,000  pounds  of  hogs  per 
farm,  actually  only  2,100  pounds  were  produced.     The  explanation  here  is 
probably  that  both  fewer  pigs  were  farrowed  than  expected  and  that 
because  of  the  drought  and  the  sriortage  of  feed  the  hogs  were  sold  at 
lighter  weights.     In  the  second  and  third  years  actual  production  exceeded 
the  farm  and  home  plan  estimates.     Little  can  be  offered  in  explanation 
for  the  excess  except  that  there  were,  possible  inaccuracie s  in  beginning 
and  closing  inventories. 

Housing  for  hops  was  notably  scarce  on  the  clients'   farms  as  a 
rule .     Sven  when  they  had  poor  housing  facilities  some  clients  made  the 
mistake  of  having  their  pigs  farrow  in  early  spring  with  heavy  death- 
loss  a  result.     The  advantages  of  early  pigs  are  reputed  to  be  that  they 
reach  a  favorable"  early  fall  market.     "When  the  producer  does  not  have  the 
proper  facilities,   however,   he  will  probably  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
raise  summer  nigs,   get  as  much  growth  as  possible  on  them  from  pasture 
and  market  them,  in  late  fall  or  midwinter,  even  though  at  somewhat  lower 
prices.     Summer  pigs  require  less  care  and  attention  than  winter  pigs. 
For  a  few  brood  sows  the  client  could  in  many  cases  reserve  space  in 
other  buildings,   such  as  the  barn,  or  he  could  build  a  strew  shed.  When 
the  farm  does  not  have  suitable  housing  for  hogs  it  is  not  suggested  that 
he  abandon  hog  production  entirely  because  a  few  hogs  are  a  profitable 
supplement  to  the  dairy  enterprise. 

The  farm  account  record  summaries  did  not  include  the  quantities 
of  eggs  and  poultry  produced.     It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  compare 
the  records  with  the  farm  and  home  plans  in  respect  to  these  factors. 
Instead  a  comparison  between  estimated  and  actual  cash  receipts  will  have 
to  suffice  for  poultry  and  enterprises  other  than  dairy  cows  and  hogs. 

A  comparison  between  the  estimated  and  actual  cash  receipts  from 
the  various  farm  sources  has  been  calculated  and  presented  in  table  7. 
Only  in  the  case  of  receipts  from  sales  of  cattle  did  the  clients  surpass 
the  expectations  indicated  in  the  farm  and  home  plans.     This  exception 
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can  no  doubt  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  clients  had  to  sell  cows 
which  had  contracted  contagious  abortion  and  others  determined  to  replace 
poor  cows  with  better  ones.     Sales  of  butter fat  and   of  hogs  were  about 
three-fourths  as  high  as  had  been  estimated,  in  the  farm  and  home  plan. 
The  sales  of  sheep  and  wool,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  crops  fell  even  farther 
below  what  was  expected.     The  drought  was  perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
causing  the  actual  receipts  from  crops  to  fall  below  the  estimates.     So  few 
farms  kept  sheep  that  the  data  arc  not  significant. 

The  divergence  between  the  expected  and  actual  receipts  from  poultry 
can  probably  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways.     First,  the  FSA  clients 
as  a  rule        not  have  high  ability  in  poultry  management  "which  is  an  enter- 
prise very  exacting  in  its  requirements.     Second,'  the  housing  "facilities 
for  poultry  on  most  farms  were  poor  if  not  non-existent.     Some  clients  had 
made  room  in  other  buildings  for  poultry,  but   in  most  cases  the  space  was 
neither  warm  nor  well  lighted.     Poultry  as  well  as  hogs  probably  should 
occupy  a  minor  place  in  the  organisation  of  most  farms  in  this  area  and  only 
in  the  case  of  the  client  having  exceptional  ability  should  considerable 
dependence  be  placed  on  this  enterprise  as  a  source  of  income. 

It  may  be  said  in  sumraa ry  that  actual  cash  receipts  fell  below  the 
estimates  in  the  farm  and  home  plan  because  production  was  below  that  ex- 
pected. Actual,  production  was  below  that  expected  because  of  the  drought 
on  the  one  hand,  and  because  the  estimated  levels  of  production  were  too u 
high  on  the  other.  The  prices  which  clients  received  for  their  products 
were  as  high  or  higher  than  those  estimated  in  the  farm  and  home  plan  and 
were  not  responsible  for  the  1  ow  receipts. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  discussion  in  this  section  that 
the  clients  of  the  FSA  have  not  been  making  progress.     On  the  contrary,  the 
records  show  that  they  became  more  self-supporting  during  the  period 
included  in  the  study. 

PROGRESS  MADE  BY  CLIENTS 


The  objectives  in  rehabilitation  are  to  reestablish  the  client  as 
a  self-supporting  farmer,  reduce  his  indebtedness,  and  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease his  income  during  the  process.     Change  in  net  family  income  and  in 
net  worth  were  taken  as  measures  of  progress  in  rehabilitation.     An  increase, 
in  income  at  the  expense  of  establishing  a  stable  farm  unit  does  not  lead 
to  rehabilitation.     Neither  does  the  reduction  of  debts  through  the  sale 
of  capital  goods.     To  indicate  the  progress  in  rehabilitation,  data  were 
summarized  for  30  clients  who  had  records  for  1936  and  1938.  Twenty-eight 
of  the  group  had  records  for  1937. 

Both  the  average  net  family  income  and  the  average  net  worth  of  the 
30  clients  increased  during  the  3-year  period.     The  increase  in  net  worth 
came  not  as  a  result  of  reduced  liabilities  which  on  the  other  hand  in- 
creased during  the  period,  but  as  a  result  of  the  assets  increasing  more 
than  the  liabilities.     Those  assets  wherein  the  increase  was  most  pronounce 
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were  machinery  and  equipment,  horses,  and  other  livestock.     Clients  were 
acquiring  more  capital  goods.     The  average  indebtedness  of  the  30  clients 
to  the  FSA  increased  during  the  3-ycar  period,  while  the  average  indebted- 
ness to  other  creditors  decreased  slightly.     It  is  of  interest  to  examine 
in  more  detail  the  changes  in  sources  of  net  family  income  and  in  the 
change  in  net  worth. 

A  summary  of  the  net  income  received  by  the  30  FSA  clients  during 
their  first,   second,  and  third  years  as  participants  in  the  rehabilitation 
program  is  presented  in  table  8.     Family  income  was  divided  as  to  source 
into  farm  and  non-farm.     The  net  farm  income  was  further  subdivided  into 
(l)  net  cash,  and  (2)   farm  value  of  perquisites.     Non-farm  income  is  sub- 
divided into  (1)   receipts  from  labor  off  the  farm,   (2)  household  and  per- 
sonal cash  receipts  including  pensions,  surplus  commodities,  grants  of 
cash,  receipts  from  sons  working  in  CCC  camps,  and  sales  of  miscellaneous 
personal  and  household  goods,   and   (3)  net  money  borrowed. 


Table  8.-  Average  net  family  income  from  farm  and  non-farm  sources 
of  Farm  Security  Administration  clients,  1936-38 


Item 

:          1936  j 

1937  1/ 

:  1938 

;  Dollars 

Dollars 

:  Dollars 

Farm:  < 

Not  cash  2/  

Non-cash  

-95 

:  209 

:  153 
:  235 

-  277 
:  248 

Total   

114 

:  383 

525 

Non-farm; 

Labor  off  farm  • 

Household  and  personal 
Net  money  borrowed 

185 

:  119 
245 

:  50 
:              80  : 
170 

20 
87 
103 

Total 

549 

300 

210 

Net  family  income   

i              663  ; 

688  : 

735 

l/  Only  28  clients  had  records  for  1937. 

2/  This  item  excludes  money  borrowed  and  money  paid  on  debts. 


The  average  net  family  income  for  the  30  clients  was  ;*663  in  1936, 
:;'688  in  1937,  and  '-73  5  in  1938.     That  portion  of  net  family  income  which 
came  from  farm  sources  in  the  th.ird  year  was  more  than  four  times  what  it 
was  in  the  first.     "Whereas,  the  average  net  income  from  farm  sources  was 
1114  in  1936,  it  had  climbed  to  $525  in  1938  .     Meanwhile,  the  average  non- 
farm  income  had  fallen  from  $549  to  '-210  during  the  period. 

The  average  net  cash  receipts  from  the  farm  business  had  increased 
from  a  net  loss  of  ?95  the  first  year  to  a  net  gain  of  ;<277  the  third  year 
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of  clients'  participation  with  the  FSA  program.     Net  cash  receipts  were 
low  the  first  year  because  of  large  expenditures  for  purchasing  capital 
equipment  and  supplies.     Clients  have  needed  more  cash  than  they  could 
earn  from  their  farms,  however,  and  have  supplemented  that  source  with 
labor  off  the  farm,   largely  WPA.     In  addition  they  have  received  consider- 
able amounts  of  cash  in  the  form  of  government  grants  which  constitute 
most  of  that  included  in  the  table  under  household  and  personal  receipts. 
Finally,  they  have  borrowed  more  money  than  they  have  paid  back  on  debts 
in  the  second  and  third  years  as  well  as  in  the  first  year. 

.Average  total  net  cash  receipts  from  all  sources  have  increased 
somewhat,  being  $454,  $453,  and  $487  "for  the  3  years  respectively.  This 
figure  was  the  amount  available  for  family  living.     During  the  3  years  of 
participation  there  has  been  a  shift  in  that  more  and  more  of  the  cash 
income  came  from  the  farm  and  loss  from  non-farm  sources.     Household  and 
personal  cash  receipts  have  fallen  from  an  average  of  $119  to  an  average  I 
of  $87  per  family.     Average  net  money  borrowings  were  reduced  from  $245 
to  $103.     Income  from  labor  off  the  farm  had  decreased  from  an  average  of 
*185  the  first  year  to  $20  the  third  year  of  participation.     Because  farm 
incomes  were  reduced  by  the  drought  most  clients  worked  on  WPA  during  1936, 

the  cash  receipts  from  which  arc  reflected  in  income  from  labor  off  the 
farm  for  that  year. 

The  average  farm  value  of  perquisites  has  increased  from  $209  to 
§248  during  the  3  years  of  participation.     The  real  increase  in  quantities 
of  perquisites  during  the  period  is  probably  hidden  by  these  figures  be- 
cause lower  prices  were  used  in  calculating  values  for  the  third  year.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  data  regarding  value  of  perquisites  received  by  clients 
in  the  year  previous  to  their  first  rehabilitation  loans  are  not  available 
for  comparison.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the  increase  in  quantity  of 
produce  used  in  the  home  has  been  very  substantial.     This  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  emphasis  placed  on  this  phase  of  rehabilitation  by  the  home  manage- 
ment supervisor. 

A  summary  of  the  assets,   liabilities,  and  net  worth  per  family  for 
this  group  of  30  clients  is  presented  in  table  9.     The  average  total  value 
of  assets  per  family  increased  from  #2,184  as  of  March  1,  1936,  to  :?2,920 
as  of  March  1,  1939,  while  liabilities  per  client  increased  from  Al,290 
to  ^1,696  during  the  same  period.     The  average  net  worth  increased  from 
^»89i  to  #1,224  per  client  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  ■ 

■Substantial  increases  ar*..-  indicated  in  the  average  value  of  machincr; 
and  equipment,  horses,   other  livestock,  and  .of  feed,   seeds,  and  supplies. 
The  average  value  of  machinery  and  equipment  increased  from  S349  to  $488, 
horses  from  :;:257  to  £353,  other  livestock  from  0571  to  #940,  and  feed,  seed, 
and  supplies  from  $89  to  -^260  during  the  3-year  period.     The  decrease  in 
value  of  land  and  buildings  was  probably  due  to  an  estimated  depreciation 
of  farm  buildings. 

The  average  indebtedness  to  the  FSA  increased  from  ^639  on  March  1, 
1936,  to   ''1,067  on  March  1,   1939,  while  the  average  indebtedness  to  other 
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creditors  decreased  from  $651  to  $629  during  the  sane  period.     Clients  on 
the  average  have  borrowed  more  money  than  they  have  repaid  during  the 
second  and  third  years,  because  many  needed  supplementary  loans. 


Table  9.-  Average  value  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth  of  30 
Farm  Security  Administration  clients,  1936-38 






Aver  a 

ge  value  p< 

3r  die 

at 

:  Change 

Change 

: Change 

Item 

:Mar.  1 

:Mar.  1- 

during: 

Mar.  1: 

during 

:Mar.  1 

: dur ing 

:  1936 

•    193  7 

.  fir 

St 

:  1938 

: second 

:  1939 

:  third 

yc 

ar 

year 

:  year 

.  , 

•  Dol- 

:  Dol- 

:  Dc 

1- 

:   Dol-  ; 

Dol- 

: Dol- 

:  Dol- 

:  lars 

:  lars 

s  lars 

:    lars  ; 

lars 

:  lars 

:  lars 

\ssets: 

Land  and  buildings  .... 

s  567 

:  559 

-8 

:  471: 

-88 

:  456 

:  -15 

Machinery  and  equipment: 

349 

i  404 

55 

:  439: 

35 

:  488- 

:  49 

257 

s  318 

61 

:  332: 

14 

:  353 

:  21 

Other  livestock  : 

571 

:  692- 

121 

:  802: 

110 

t       940  • 

:    '  138 

Feed,  seed  and  supplies: 

89 

:  98- 

9 

239; 

.  141 

:  260 

t  21 

Household  and  personal.: 

351 

365 

14: 

390 : 

25 

:  423 

33 

Total   : 

2,184 

2, 4361 

252: 

2,673"i 

237 

:  2,920 

247 

liabilities:  : 

ISA  : 

639: 

:  876 

237; 

983: 

107 

:  1,067: 

:>  84 

Other   : 

651- 

673' 

22: 

625: 

-48 

:  629- 

4 

Total   : 

1,290: 

1,5  49 « 

259: 

1,608: 

59 

:  i,696: 

88 

Jet  worth   • 

894: 

887; 

-7: 

1,065; 

178 

•    1,  224: 

159 

Although  the  progress  of  FSA  clients  during  their  first  3  years  of 
>articipation  has  been  considerable,  not  all  have  become  entirely  indo- 
Jcndent  of  outside  assistance  during  that  time.     Some  arc  still  in  need  of 
aid  annually.     Some  clients  are  obtaining  larger  unit's  and  expanding  their 
"arming  operations.     Others  are  trying  to  continue  on  farms  which  are  too 
small,  or  where  the  improvements  are  inadequate,   or  where  the  soil  is  too 
joor.     It  can  be  safely  said  that  in  general  clients  are  enjoying  a  level 
>f  living  at  least  equal  to  what  they  had  before  and  many  have  been  able 
50  increase  that  level  considerably. 

FITTING  PLAITS  TO  CLIENTS'  NEEDS 


In  this  preliminary  analysis  some  generalizations  from  the  study  can 
m  made  which  are  concerned  with  the  needs  of  clients  and  what  may  be  expected 
)f  them. 
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Personal  Factors 


At  best,  the  county  supervisor  can  secure  but  little  information 
concerning  his  prospective  clients.     In  the  beginning  of  the  program,  ap- 
plicants came  from  county  relief  rolls  but  relief  records  provide  only  a 
broken  occupational  and  employment  history.     The  county  supervisor  must 
rely  largely  on  his  intuition  and  what  little  he  can  learn  from  the  ap- 
plicant's neighbors,    former  creditors,  and  other  business  associates. 
However,   there  are  some  characteristics  of  clients  for  which  supervisors 
can  look. 

The  experience  in  Stearns  County  has  been  that  the  young  clients 
have  accomplished  most  in  rehabilitation.     Young  men  are  more  optimistic, 
courageous,  ambitious,   cooperative,  and  more  willing  to  accept  suggestions 
from  the  supervisor  than  older  clients.     Older  clients  usually  have  lower 
morale,  their  ideas  are  more  fixed,  they  do  not  want  to  be  told  how  to 
farm  and  they  resent  supervision.     If  the  emphasis  is  on  repayment,  the 
client's  expectancy  as  a  farm  operator  should  be  at  least  a  few  years 
longer  than  the  repayment  period  of  the  loan.     According  to  the  present 
rate  of  repayment  it  may  be  10  years  before  many  loans  are  liquidated. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  appears  that  45  years  is  about  the  upper  age  limit 
for  prospective  clients  who  are  expected  to  ixpay  loans  in  full. 

The  more  successful  clients  usually  do  not  have  large  families, 
particularly  of  young  children.     Large  families  increase  the  family  cash 
expenditures  and  unless  they  provide  labor  which  con  be  utilized  to  ad- 
vantage large  families  increase  rehabilitation  difficulties.     The  client 
who  has  children  old  enough  and  able  to  work  may  increase  the  size  of  his 
operations  and  likewise  his  earnings.     However,   increasing  the  size  of 
the  farm  or  adding  another  enterprise  on  the  sane  farm  is  frequently 
impossible . 

For  successful  rehabilitation  clients  should  have  initiative,  ambi- 
tion, courage,   good  morale,  and  resourcefulness.     Of  these  qualities 
resourcefulness  is  very  important.     The  fanner  who  can  build  a  strawshed 
when  needed  frequently  can  make  what  would  otherwise  be  an  unprofitable 
livestock  enterprise,  a  success.     Often  it  is  unwise  for  a  client  to  pur- 
chase all  new  equipment  because  the  carrying  charges  are  too  burdensome. 
The  borrower  who  can  repair  and  rebuild  machinery  has  a  distinct  advantage. 
Those  clients  who  can  make  the  most  of  what  they  have  are  most  likely  to 
attain  complete  rehabilitation, 

S e le c ting  the  Fa rm 

After  the  client  has  been  accepted  as  capable  of  rehabilitation, 
the  next  job  is  to  help  him  obtain  a  suitable  farm.     For  the  few  clients 
who  are  landowners  no  choice  is  open,     Ovmers  may  need  to  rent  additional 
land  to  give  them  an  adequate  operating  unit. 
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Under  the  present  regulations  a  tenant  is  expected  to  have  rented 
a  farm  when  he  applies  for  a  loan.     For  many  prospective  clients  it  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain  a  farm  because  they  have  had  insufficient  farm- 
ing equipment  which  made  landlords  hesitate  to  accept  them  as  renters. 
Frequently,  the  prospective  client  had  to  assure  the  landowner  that  he 
could  obtain  additional  equipment  with  the  proceeds  of  a  rehabilitation 
loan.     Some  landlords  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  refuse  to  rent 
to  tenants  who  do  not  have  a  tractor.     Landlords  also  foar  that  clients 
may  default  their  cash  rent.  6/    Often  it  is  impossible  for  the  prospec- 
tive client  to  obtain  a  suitable  farm  especially  when  the  competition  is 
keen  among  tenants. 

xVhen  the  client  is  unable  to  rent  a  farm  which  is  well  suited  to 
his  capacity  as  a  manager  and  to  the  use  of  his  resources,   the  problem 
may  be  solved  by  adjusting  the  client  and  his  resources  to  fit  the  farm. 
Both  the  client  and  his  resources  are  likely  to  be  more  readily  adjusted 
than  the  farm. 

An  arrangement  whereby  two  clients  would  exchange  farms  so  that 
each  could  obtain  one  which  better  suited  his  particular  situation  is 
an  appealing  possibility.     Although  there  would  be  costs  of  moving,  the 
advantages  to  both  clients  might  be  worth  while.     The  exchange  of  farms 
on  a  largo  scale  would  probably  be  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 

In  some  instances  a  client  has  been  partially  established  on  an 
inadequate  farm  unit  for  1  year  with  the  hope  that  he  would  obtain  a 
more  suitable  farm  later,  at  which  time  he  would  be  completely  estab- 
lished.    Such  a  policy  may  be  justified  where  the  competition  for  farms 
is  great  but  it  may  cause  the  client  to  become  hopelessly  in  debt. 

In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  supervisor  to 
convince  the  client  that  he  should  move  to  a  larger  or  better  farm. 
After  some  were  refused  additional  credit  they  moved  and  wore  grateful 
that  they  had  been  forced  to  make  the  change. 


Arranging  Farm  Leases 


The  importance  of  secure  tenure  cannot  be  overemphasized  in  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation.     Without  so  euro  tenure  the  client  is  hampered 
in  Organizing  his  crop  and  livestock  systems  most  efficiently.  '-  Without 
security  his  plans  must  be  shortsighted,  usually  to  his  disadvantage. 
Security  of  tenure  does  not  necessarily  imply  long  leases.     Moving  to 
a  larger  farm  unit  is  in  keeping  with  an  increasing  supply  of  family 
labor  and  capital  resources.     Security  of  tenure  means  compensation  for 
disturbance  and  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  non-movable  farm  improvements 
in  which  the  client  has  invested.     It  is  enhanced  further  by  advance 
notice  from  the  landlord  of  the  termination  of  a  lease. 

The  F^A  does  not  guarantee  rent  payments,  which  might  not  always  be 
to  its  best  interest,  but  guaranteeing  rent  would  conflict  with  its 
debt  adjustment  program. 
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Leases  in  Stearns  County  are  generally  for  a  short  period.  Many 
farms  are  leased  subject  to  sale,  especially  those  owned  by  institutional 
landlords,  the  insurance  companies,  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  others. 
The  FSA  has  made  considerable  progress  in  obtaining  better  farm  leases  for 
its  clients.     It  has  replaced  oral  agreements  with  written  contracts. 
Longer  leases  have  been  encouraged  with  only  moderate  success. 

Even  more  participation  than  in  the  past  by  the  county  supervisor 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  leasing  system  would  add  bargaining  power  on 
the  side  of  the  client  and  contribute  to  leasing  agreements  more  favorable 
to  the  client. 

Determining  the  System  of  Farming 

The  systems  of  farming  which  would  be  suggested  as  suitable  for  a 
number  of  clients  in  a  given  type  of  farming  area  would  in  all  probability 
be  quite  similar.     This  would  be  especially  true  if  the  area  offered  few 
alternative  opportunities.     JTovcrthc less,  the  individual  farm  organization 
plans  might  of  necessity  be  quite  different.     The  individuality  of  the 
situations  found  among  FSA  clients  must  be  carefully  considered  and 
appraised  because  clients  have  less  control  over  their  situations  than 
farmers  not  in  financial  distress.     Clients  usually  have  little  or  no 
financial  reserve  to  meet  unforeseen  changes  in  their  situations.  There- 
fore, any  mistakes  made  in  planning  their  farm  organizations  may  be  very 
serious.     It  is  extremely  important  that  what  the  client  has  and  what  he 
can  do  be  given  the  utmost  consideration. 

The  best  system  of  farming  is  that  which  makes  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  client's  resources  including  his  machinery  and  equipment,  live- 
stock, family  labor,  and  managerial  ability.     Frequently,  to  this  group 
should  be  added  the  farm.     These  resources  are  relatively  fixed  for  the 
time  and  they  form  the  framework  within  which  the  farm  and  home  plan  must 
be  developed.     Resources  which  arc  least  adaptable  to  other  uses  will 
exert  the  most  influence  on  the  organization  plan.     For  instance  if  the 
client's  experience  and  ability  are  wholly  in  poultry  production,  this 
enterprise  should  form  the  nucleus  of  the  plan,  provided  the  farm  and 
equipment  arc  reasonably  well  adapted. 

The  problem  is  not  always  one,  however,    of  fitting  the  plan  to  the 
operator  and  his  special  aptitudes.     It  may  be  one  of  fitting  the  operator 
to  the  farm.     More  often  the  character  of  the  farm  and  improvements  will 
be  the  most  fixed  and  therefore  the  determining  factor.     The  complementary 
effect  of  cropland,  pasture  and  hay,  and  buildings  may  largely  determine 
the  farm  organization.     If  that  organization  indicated  by  the  character 
of  the  farm  is  wholly,  unsuited  to  the  operator's  capabilities,  the  only 
recourse  may  be  to  scrap  some  equipment,  shift  to  another  enterprise  or 
make  other  adjustments,  or  for  the  client  to  obtain  a  more  suitable  farm. 
In  each  situation  there  arc  some  relatively  fixed  resources  to  which  the 
others  must  be  adapted. 
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In  Stearns  County  there  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  organi- 
zation plans  of  FSA  clients  despite  the  fact  that  their  farms  vary  widely 
in  soils,   ratio  of  tillable  to  non-tillable  land,  and   in  the  extent  and 
quality  of  improvements.     /II  plans  are  built  around  dairy,  hog,  and 
poultry  enterprises  in  that  order  of  importance.     Dairying  offers  the 
best  alternative  opportunity  in  this  county,  and  there  arc  few  others. 
Both  hogs  and  poultry  can  do  little  more  than  supplement  dairying.  Either 
or  both  may  be  profitable  adjuncts  to  the  dairy  farm  in  the  utilization 
of  dairy  byproducts,  and  a  fuller  employment  of  the  available  family  labor. 
However,  both  are  rather  exacting  in  their  requirements  for  housing.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  production  is  timed  for  winter  or  early  spring. 
The  most  profitable  combination  of  the  three  enterprises  when  housing 
facilities  are  available  may  be  unprofitable  when  they  arc  absent.  For 
this  reason  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be  advisable  to  contract  or  even  dis- 
continue either   >r' bo  th  the  hog  and  poultry  enterprises  on  some  farms. 

Not  all  farms  operated  by  clients  in  Stearns  County  are  well  suited 
to  intensive  dairying.     By  intensive  dairying  is  meant  the  use  of  strictly 
dairy  breeds  and  the  main  production  peri  od  occurring  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  months.     The  buildings  on  some  farms  arc  unsuitcd  to 
this  production  plan.     It  would  be  more  ec^n^mic  ti  increase  the  number 
)f  cows,  change  to  a  dual  purpose  breed  and  shift  the  production  period 
to  occur  during  the  pasture  season.     This  plan,   of  course,   would  be  most 
successful  on  the  larger  farms  where  an  intensive  use    if  the  land  wore 
less  imperative. 

A  few  farms  produce  large  quantities  of  coarse,   low-grade  roughage 
in  the  form  of  native  hay  and  corn  stover  which  is  not  conducive  to  inten- 
sive winter  dairying.     This  low-grade  roughage  could  best  be  used  for 
carrying  cattle  over  winter.     Under  such  circumstances  a  combination  of 
pasture  dairying  and  the  production  of  feeder  cattle  would  be  more  profit- 
able.    One  possible  alternative  would  be  to  improve  the  present  cropping 
system  by  increasing  the  legume  hay  acreage;  another  would  be  the  purchase 
of  better  hay. 

Some  clients  do  not  at  present  have  the  managerial  ability  to  con- 
duct profitably  an  intensive  dairy  enterprise.     Their  lack  of  ability 
would  have  less  dire  effects  in  a  pasture  type  of  dairying  and  in  the 
production  of  feeder  cattle.     The  production  and  storage  of  high-quality 
roughage  and  the  careful  handling  of  livestock  in  winter  would  then  be 
Less  imperative.     YJheh  an  operator  lacks   skill  in  management  ho  may  make 
nore  progress  in  an  enterprise  requiring  less  skill. 

Of  the  more  common  farm  enterprises  in  Stearns  Countjr,  poultry 
Drobably  requires  the  most  skill  in  management.     Furthermore,  successful 
poultry  raising  requires  good  housing.     On  many  farms  poultry  houses  are 
poor  and  inadequate.     Under  such  circumstances  the  poultry  enterprise 
should  not  assume  very  large  proportions.     On  most  farms  it  can  do  little  , 
aore  than  supply  the  family  needs. 
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Supple nenting  the  Clients'  Resources 


The  problem  of  supplementing  the  client's  own  resources  is  very- 
real.     All  but  2  of  the  72  clients  who  received  rehabilitation  loans  during 
the  period  included  in  this  study  used  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  purchase 
additional  resources.     In  many  cases  the  client  must  be  helped  to  select 
the  amount  and  quality  of  resources  which  will  best  fit  his  organization 
plan. 

In  the  problem  of  providing  for  .machinery  and  equipment  the  FSA 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  Stearns  County.     Clients  have  usually  acquired 
at  least  part  of  what  they  needed  at  farm  auction  sales  and  at  a  reasonable 
cost . 

Most  clients  also  have  ample  power.     While  a  few  operating  large 
units  have  tractors,  the  principal  source  of  farm  power  is  horses.  In 
the  purchase  of  horses  some  clients  have  followed  the  shortsighted  policy 
of  buying  aged  or  inferior  anima Is.     Quite  often  it  may  be  false  economy 
to  purchase  work  stock  at  the  lowest  possible  price.     It  was  evident  that 
some  clients  hesitated  to  pay  high  prices  for  horses  because  of  the 
"sleeping  sickness"  hazard. 

In  the  job   of  supplementing  the  client's  productive  livestock,  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  given  to  the  continuity  of  the  enterprise.    Pr  - 
vision  must  be  ms.de  f  )r  the  replacement  of  breeding  stock.     If  the  char- 
acter of  the  stock  he  already  owns  is  such  that  heavy  replacements  will 
be  needed  soon,  it  may  be  essential  that  replacements  be  purchased  with 
a  part  of  the  loan  funds.     Of  course,  the  temptation  is  great  t  :>  purchase 
only  animals  which  are  already  in  production.     The  dairy  herd  should  have 
a  normal  age  distribution  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  herd  need  not  be 
replaced  at  one  time. 

Although  the  clients  in  Stearns  County  have  been  quite  well  provided 
with  livestock,  they  have  received  little  money  to  purchase  equipment 
such  as  portable  hog  and  poultry  brooder  houses,  fences,  and  granaries.  7/ 
Hog  and  poultry  enterprises  on  some  farms  have  been  badly  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  brooder  houses.     In  their  absence  br;>d  s  ms  and  poultry  are 
often  kept  in  temporary  quarters  in  other  buildings.     Relatively  inexpensive 
portable  buildings  con  be  bought  or  constructed  by  the  client.     A  straw 
shed  may  solve  the  housing  problem  temporarily  on  some  farms. 

Some  farms  are  badly  in  need  of  fence,  the  lack  of  which  prevents 
the  most  efficient  use  of  crop  aftermath.     Electric  fence  which  is  readily 
moved  could  well  be  used  by  some  clients. 


7/  More  funds  have  not  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  movable  buildings 
and  fencing  probably  because  it  was  believed  that  livestock  offered 
better  security  for  the  loans. 
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Making  the  Farm  and  Home  Plan 

The  well  constructed  farm  and  home  pirn  is  based  on  sound  estimates 
of  crop  and  livestock  production.     Crop  and  livestock  systems  are  closely 
interrelated.     Overestimates  of  crop  yields  or  underestimates  of  livestock 
feed  requirements  may  soon  lead  to  distress  in  the  livestock  enterprises. 

Crop  yields  have  been  overestimated  on  many  farms   in  Stearns  County. 
Better  estimates  of  yields  might  be  made  by  comparing  the  relative  pro- 
ductivity rating  of  the  farm  to  the  county  average.     The  AAA  has  derived 
individual  farm  productivity  ratings  from  field  work  done  in  the  winter 
of  1937-38.     These  ratings  bear  approximately  the  same  relationship  to 
the  county  average  productivity  that  the  average  crop  yields  on  the  farm 
bear  to  the  county  average  yields.     Adjustments  in  the  estimated  yields 
for  individual  crops  to  conform  with  soil  variations  can  then  be  made. 

The  cropping  plans  of  many  clients  could  be  improved  by  a  shift 
to  crops  that  would  result  in  a  higher  return.     This  shift  could  be  accom- 
plished by  reducing  the  acreage  of  small  grains  and  increasing  the  acre- 
age of  legume  hay.     Succotash,  usually  a  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  or 
oats  and  wheat,  and  rye  are  tho  highest  yielding  small  grain  crops  in 
terms  of  pounds  of  grain.     It  is  difficult  to  utilise  large  quantities  of 
rye  for  livestock  feed,     when  prices  are  favorable  consideration  might  be 
given  to  selling  the  rye  produced  and  purchasing  other  concentrates. 

Few  farmers  have  systematic  crop  rotations.     Instead  they  plant 
whatever  crops  can  be  grown  with  the  least  effort  in  accordance  with  the 
cropping  system  of  the  year  preceding.     Expert  advice  in  working  out 
cropping  systems  is  needed  by  clients. 

One  phase  of  crop  production  in  which  most  farms  are  weak  is  that 
of  providing  an  abundance  of  pasture  throughout  the  pasture  season.  Too 
often  they  depend  entirely  on  native  pasture.     Native  pastures  as  a  rule 
furnish  an  abundance  of  good  forage  only  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.     About  the  first  or  middle  of  July  the  native  pastures  dry  up  and 
remain  that  way  until  late  in  August  or  early  September  when  they  are 
revived  by  the  fall  rains.     If  the  cows  are  dry  during  the  time  that 
pasturage  is  sparse  this  fact  is  little  noticed.     Although  the  immediate 
offnet  on  the  autumn  milk  flow  may  not  be  observed,  the  dairy  cows  go 
into  their  lactati  n  period  in  poor  condition  with  resulting  lower  pro- 
iucti  on. 

The  estimates  in  the  farm  and  home  plans  for  feed  required  by  the 
livestock  systems  arc  in  the  main  adequate.     Some  plans  include  the 
purchase  of  protein  supplements  which  the  clients  have  not  carried  out 
in  practice.     Because  crop  yields  have  been  overestimated,  the  amount 
of  available  feed  has  been  below  that  estimated  in  the  plan.  Consequently, 
the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  has  been  below  that 
expected. 
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The  farmer  is  concerned  with  having  his  products  ready  for  market 
at  such  times  when  the  prices  are  normally  highest.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  also  interested  in  keeping  his  costs  low.     Yilhether  he  should  choose 
to  market  at  the  most  favorable  price  depends  on  the  relative  costs  of 
producing  for  the  one  market  period  as  compared  with  the  other.     The  case 
was  cited  previously  where  it  was  to  the  farmer' s  advantage  to  follow  a 
pasture  dairy  enterprise  involving  low  costs  even  though  butter fat  oriccs 
are  normally  lowest  in  that  season.     The  reduction  in  costs  of  producing 
summer  pigs  and  chicks  may  also  offset  the  advantage  of  higher  prices 
received  for  earlier  production.     The  point  is  emphasized  here  that  it 
is  not  always  to  the  farmer's  best  advantage  to  time  his  production  for 
what  arc  normally  the  highest  seasonal  prices. 

SUPERVISION 


The  rehabilitation  program  is  an  application  to  rural  areas  of 
case  work  as  developed  in  urban  social  work.     The  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration as  a  lending  agency  safeguards  its  loans  by  substituting  super- 
vision for  collateral.     Clients  can  offer  little  collateral  or  it  would 
bo  possible  for  them  to  obtain  loans  from  other  sources.     The  supervision 
offered  FSA  clients  is  of  two  general  forms,   (l)   financial,  and  (2) 
managerial.    The  first  refers  to  advice  regarding  the  spending  of  income, 
making  purchases  and  sales,  and  making  provision  for  debt  payments.  The 
second  refers  to  the  assistance  in  farming  operations  such  as  making  crop 
and  livestock  production  plans.     It  is  with  the  second  of  these  phases 
of  supervision  that  the  present  discussion  is  concerned,     properly  carried 
out,   such  supervision  represents  a  managing  partnership. 

The  amount  of  supervision  which  must  be  given  clients  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  farm  and  home  plans.     If  the  plans  call 
for  considerably  more  skill  than  the  client  has  acquired,   obviously  he 
will  need  supervision.     If  the  farm  and  home  plan  does  not  introduce  new 
and  unfamiliar  enterprises  and  new  methods  and  practices,   little  super- 
vision may  be  necessary.     The  farm  plans  can  be  as  novel,  therefore,  as 
the  amount  of  supervision  forthcoming.     As  farm  plans  are  improved  and 
supervision  is  given,  it  is  hoped  that  the  client  will  increase  his  skill 
in  management. 

Each  farmer  presents  an  individual  situation.     Some  will  respond 
quickly  to  suggestions  and  the  little  supervision  they  receive  wall  add 
greatly  to  their  ability  as  managers.     Others  will  acquire  new  skills 
slowly  and  will  not  retain  them  long  after  supervision  has  been  removed. 
Some  need  very  little  supervision  of  any  kind  and  others  resent  any  hint 
that  their  methods  could  be  improved. 

In  many  instances  supervision  must  consist  of  more  than  advice 
with  current  decisions.     It  must  include  also  an  educational  program  for 
raising  the  general  managerial  ability  of  the  clients.     Helping  them  over 
a  financial  crisis  is  not  enough.     They  must  be  trained  skilfully  to 
manage  their  farms  and  to  prepare  for  times  of  distress.     In  the  past 
these  farmers  have  seldom  been  reached  by  extension  service  educational 
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programs  .     Many  have  not  the  training  which  is  necessary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  services.     Vilhile  they  are  difficult  to  reach  with  educa- 
tional programs,  the  need  is  frequently  imperative. 

No  clear-cut  comparison  was  possible  in  this  study  between  super- 
vision and  progress  of  clients.    First,   it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
quantitative  measure  of  the  supervision  given  individual  cases.  The 
number  of  farm  visits  by  the  supervisor  was  no  criterion  because  visits 
were  often  made  only  to  secure  signatures  on  legal  papers,  and  because 
the  records  of  visits  were  incomplete.     Supervision  was  apparently  more 
often  riven  in  financial  matters  than  in  farm  management.     In  the  case 
of  many  clients,  this  was  no  doubt  the  character  of  supervision  most 
needed. 

The  best  distribution  of  supervision  is  thought  to  be  that  which 
first  helps  the  client  to  organize  his  farm  in  such  a  way  that  he  can 
make  the  most  of  his  resources,  physical  and  human,  with  his  present 
level  of  managerial  efficiency.     After  that  job  has  been  accomplished, 
the  problem  of  introducing  markedly  new  methods  in  management  can  be 
undertaken  more  deliberately. 

As  long  as  the  attitude  persists  that  the  county  supervisor  must 
show  immediate  results  in  collections  of  loans  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
administration  of  his  office,    it  is  unlikely  that  he  can  spend  any 
appreciable  time  in  educational  work  except  such  as  he  can  do  incidental 
to  other  duties. 


SUMMARY  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Some  clients  have  shown  much  orogrcss  during  their  3  years  of 
participation  with  the  FSA  program.     The  group  as  a  whole  is  producing 
more  of  its  own  income.     Clients  are  receiving  fewer  grants  and  other 
assistance  from  outside  sources.     They  arc  producing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  food  and  fuel  on  the  farm.     In  this  way  they  are  becoming 
more  self-sufficient. 

2.  However,  in  many  cases  clients  are  not  accomplishing  what  was 
expected  according  to  their  farm  plans.     Hence,   they  arc  unable  to 
retire  their  debts  as  rapidly  as  had  been  thought. 

One  reason  that  expectations  are  not  reached  is  that  estimates  of 
crop  yields  and  livestock  and  butter fat  production  are  too  high.  Al- 
though clients  are  operating  poorer  than  average  farms,  their  organiza- 
tion plans  are  built  on  crop  yield  estimates  which  are  above  average. 
Estimates  of  livestock  production  can  be  criticized  on  the  same  score. 

A  part  of  this  failure  of  clients  to  reach  expectations  is  due  to 
farm  and  home  plans  which  do  not  fully  consider  the  individual  situation 
of  the  client.     Lack  of  harmony  between  the  plan  and  the  situation  is 
most  common  where  (l)  livestock  systems  are  unsuited  to  the  farm  buildings, 
(2)   livestock  production  is  not  timed  to  utilize  most  advantageously  the 
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type  of  feed  produced,    (3)   farm  enterprises  are  included  in  -which  operators 
lack  managerial  ability,  or  (4)  the  type  of  organization  does  not  fit  the 
physical  resources  of  the  farm. 

Farm  and  home  plans  are  inclined  to  be  shortsighted  aiming  at  higher 
immediate  income  at  the  expense  of  future  income.     This  tendency  is  most 
apparent  in  (1)   cropping  systems,   few  of  which  provide  for  soil-building 
practices,  future  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  roughage,   and  a  shift 
to  crops  yielding  higher  returns;    (2)   livestock  systems  which  fail  ade- 
quately to  provide  for  replacements;  and   (5)   leasing  arrangements  of  short 
duration. 

3.  An  appraisal  of  what  could  be  expected  from  clients  should  begin 
with  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  client.     Only  those  who  have  real 
possibilities  of  complete  and  permanent  rehabilitation  can  be  expected  to 
repay  their  loans.     Other  less  able  families  may  deserve  other  types  of 
public  assistance  but  to  include  them  in  the  rehabilitation  program  may 
deprive  those  who  are  more  capable  from  participation.     Young,  ambitious, 
cooperative  farmers  constitute  the  most  desirable  rehabilitation  material. 

Borrowers  should  be  helped  in  getting  farms  which  best  fit  their 
own  resources.  Farms  of  a  character  which  preclude  a  type  of  organiza- 
tion for  which  the  operator  is  not  well  trained  arc  to  bo  avoided. 

Farm  leases  which  will  secure  to  the  client  the  product  of  his 
efforts,  which  will  permit  him  to  organize  his  farm  to  make  the  fullest 
utilization  of  his  ability  and  resources  and  which  will  permit  ready 
flexibility  in  his  fo.rm  organization  as  necessity  demands,  arc  to  be 
sought. 

Systems  of  farming  should  be  planned  which  fit  the  individual 
farmer  and  his  resources  after  consideration  has  been  given  to  (1)  the 
character  of  his  resources,   (2)  his  managerial  ability  and  special  apti- 
tudes, and   (3)  his  family  labor  supply. 

Factors  to  be  desired  in  the  farm  plan  arc  (l)   a  sound  cropping 
system  providing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  feed  required  by  the  live- 
stock system,   (2)   a  combination  of  livestock  enterprises  which  makes  the 
most  efficient  use  of  all  byproducts,   labor  and  other  resources,   (3)  the 
integration  of  the-  livestock  and  "crop  plans,  and  (4)   an  adequate  provi- 
sion for  replacements  insuring  continuity  in  the  livestock  system. 

Farm  account  records  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion process.     From  them  the  points  of  inefficiency  in  the  farm  business 
can  be  discovered  and  steps  taken  to  improve  the  farm  and  home  plan.  In 
this  respect  the  records  should  be  particularly  useful  to  the  county 
supervisor.     V'/hcn  summarized  by  the  usual  "labor  income  statement" 
methods,   farm  account  records  arc  of  little  value  to  the  clients  because 
they  are  toe  complicated  for  him  to  understand.     More  elementary  c  r.pari- 
sons  between  the  farm  plans  as  an  estimate  and  the  record  as  the  actual 
result  could  be  made  and  serve  as  the  starting  point  in  helping  the  client 
to  improve  his  farm  organizati  >n. 
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The  type  of  supervision  most  urgently  needed  by  the  rehabilitation 
client  is  that  which  helps  him  to  organize  his  farm  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  all  his  resources,   in  view  of  his  present  level  of  managerial 
efficiency. 


